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spoke, all he said was: " We might attack England. But
we will not. We needn't discuss it, even. That subject
Is closed, gentlemen, unless I reopen it myself at some
future time."

Too much importance need not be attached to such
reports; nevertheless I am sure that Mussolini is sincere
in his desire to be friends with England. With France
also, provided he can obtain a favourable settlement of the
present dispute (I deal with it below) because he has no
delusions about the fighting qualities of the French, when
defending their own possessions.

Moreover, the Duce knows full well, although he never
admits It In his speeches, that "to live for a day like a
lion" is not a sensible man's ambition. Italians are not
disposed to allow heroics to interfere with business. They
are ambitious, yes, and brave when need be; but they
dislike the idea of playing second fiddle to Germany in
an adventure in world conquest. Their position is too
dangerous. To the French and ourselves the Mediter-
ranean Is only an important highway (via), but for Italy
it Is vita, life. Italy will hesitate to stake her existence on
a gamble In which Germany would reap most of the profits.

Mussolini is not In the least like the excitable dema-
gogue or the swaggering dictator which the British public
Imagines him to be. To impress an audience of orators,
such as the Italians arc, large gestures and vivid phrasing
are necessary. No one but an Italian, speaking to Italians,
would hold up an ear of wheat and say: " This is not only
bread, but bayonets!" There are bayonets in most of the
Duce's speeches,* but in private he is calm, and gesticu-
lates very little,

* Also epigrams, and a note of sardonic humour. In one of
them, relating to rearmament, he said that big guns were "belle